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PRISONERS AND PUNISHMENT 

fact should be stated on the certificate, and the period of residence in this 
country required before the immigrant can take out naturalization papers should 
be lengthened in proportion to the seriousness of this previous offense." When 
a foreign criminal is convicted here and sentenced, said Judge Fawcett, the 
judge who administers his punishment should have by law the right to deport 
him, at his own discretion, when he has served his term. J. W. G. 

Treatment of the Convict. — Mr. Warren F. Spaulding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, in a paper recently published in the Prison- 
ers' Aid Review, pleaded for more humane treatment of convicts. 

"I remember," he said, "when methods of treatment based on the assumed 
manhood of the criminal were subjects of sharp and vigorous debate. When 
the leaders of prison reform suggested the fundamental features of the reforma- 
tory system, they were met by men of very large experience in dealing with 
prisoners, who looked upon the new penology as visionary, and said to its 
supporters: 'You do not know these men; you cannot deal with criminals in 
this way. They will make no response; they will take advantage of you and 
destroy all you are trying to do.' The favorite word was 'discipline' — meaning 
repression. They would not admit that men could be trusted, or that any 
successful appeal could be made, except to fear. 

"All this has changed. The men who dared to make experiments on the 
assumption that 'the convict is a man,' and is responsive to the appeals and 
motives which move other men, have demonstrated that they were right." 

Speaking of the opinions expressed at the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Washington, he observes that: 

"One note was sounded by all speakers. Everywhere the demand was for 
classification; everywhere for individualism. The convict is a man/ but there 
are many kinds of men, outside as well as inside the prison. The old system, 
under which men were treated in a mass, was unanimously condemned. Every 
person charged with crime must be dealt with as an individual, and should be 
carefully studied. He should not be disposed of mechanically, or by machinery. 
Criminals must be sifted. Many offenders should be kept out of prison, under 
supervision and helpful restraint, and those awaiting trial should not be mixed 
with those already sentenced. 

"Two other classes were considered — vagrants and inebriates. The foreign 
delegates were deeply interested in the problem of vagrancy, which it very dif- 
ferent from that of this country. In the discussion of this question the idea 
of classification was prominent; instead of considering vagrants, mendicants 
and tramps as an indivisible class, there was an absolute agreement that several 
classes should be made, and that treatment suitable to each class should be 
devised. Those who are vagrants and mendicants because of circumstances 
beyond their control (such as temporary incapacity or infirmity) should be 
assisted until they can be restored to self-support. Those who are wandering 
about in search of work should be provided for in refuges or relief stations, 
where they must work, or by public or private charity. For the third class, of 
professional vagrants, repressive measures should be used, including com- 
pulsory farm labor and long detention. That this classification should be 
effective, it was deemed to be important that a system of identification should 
be established, with an exchange of information regarding the professionals. 
Release from imprisonment should be upon parole, and an effort should be 
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TREATMENT OF CONVICTS 

made to readjust them to industrial life. In this work there should be 
cooperation between public and private effort. 

"The problem of inebriety was discussed at length. The present system 
of dealing with drunkenness as a crime had no defender. Interest centered in 
the consideration of the results of the work of special establishments in which 
the drunkard is detained for long periods, and the congress voted that these 
experiments had been successful and that the further extension of this kind 
of detention, under state control, is desirable, with a view especially to arresting 
the habit in its early stages and to the avoidance of useless and repeated sen- 
tences to imprisonment. The importance of outdoor work was emphasized 
by many speakers, and much interest was taken in the suggestion of farm 
colonies for minor offenders, including drunkards. The fact was noted that 
Toronto is following Cleveland in this matter, and is to provide for the freer 
treatment of misdemeanants. 

"Incidental to the subject of imprisonment, and involved in it, the question 
of the relief of families of prisoners received careful consideration. Out of 
the experiences of those who deal with prisoners and of those who come in 
contact with those dependent upon them made a complete agreement that, 
under our present system, the punishment in many cases falls upon the inno- 
cent rather than upon the guilty. The Washington experiment, in which the 
families of men imprisoned for non-support receive a part of their earnings, 
commanded general approval, but it was generally agreed that the system could 
not be universally applied, as it depends upon the employment of convicts on 
public work, on streets, etc., which would not be tolerated in most places. 

"But there was substantial unanimity as to the proposition that it is desir- 
able that the state should allow payment to be made to prisoners and that pro- 
vision should be made that money credited to prisoners should be available 
for the assistance of their families if in need. No definite plans for accom- 
plishing this were agreed upon, as the prison systems of different countries 
vary widely. 

"Measures for the prevention of juvenile crime, vagrancy and idleness 
were suggested, including the enforcement of parental responsibility; greater 
cooperation between school authorities and the public; a better school system; 
a multiplication of playgrounds ; lectures to parents and a stronger influence on 
the part of the press and the pulpit to enforce the sentiment that the best 
bulwark against juvenile delinquency is to care for the children in such a way 
as to prevent them from becoming vagrants and idlers." J. W. G. 

Juvenile Court Procedure, — Justice Robert J. Wilkin of New York City, 
in the Bench and Bar for April discusses the principles which should govern 
in the procedure of children's courts. 

"Not long ago," he says, "there were few distinguishing differences in the 
manner of the treatment of the child and of the adult. It is true, following 
the common law, the statutes provided that a child under seven was presumed 
to be incapable of committing a crime, and that between seven and twelve 
evidence was necessary to remove this presumption; but until quite recently 
the only importance given a child in the contemplation of the law was when 
property rights were to be recognized or protected and then the equity or 
chancery rules were applied. When there were no property rights, there was 
no guardian. To be sure, the question of the custody of the child as between 
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